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EXTRACT FROM MEMOIR OF PRISCILLA GURNEY. 


Letter to C. G. 
[Continued from page 799.] 
Nice, Second Month, 8th. 

Hidden and clouded as our prospect was on 
leaving home, I remember how it was the desire 
of my heart that unless the Lord’s presence went 
with us, we might not be taken hence, and there 
have been times in which I have been ready to 
believe that his presence has been with us, and 
that it has hitherto guided, strengthened, and 
comforted us. This has been my feeling. Having 
been mercifully a little uplifted above my own 
poverty, weakness, and natural lowness, makes 
me shrink from my return to myself: but this 
will not do ;—TI believe we must again and again 
be brought to the knowledge of ourselves, and, 
as thou sayest, of our own wretchedness, before 
we can understand the value, the necessity, and 
he importance of being brought to Christ, as 
our Helper and Redeemer. Every fresh expe- 
rience of ourselves and of life makes us feel that 
this is our only sure and effectual refuge. I am 
sure it is necessary to our comfort and spiritual 
prosperity to be weaned from all human depend- 
encics, to have every earthly tie shaken, and es- 
pecially those which our hearts are too apt to 
cleave to. I am ready to hope that, in some 
things, this has been a weaning time to me, 
withdrawn, as I have been, not only from the 
nearest and dearest natural ties, but, also, from 
all outward religious:dependencies ; but I think 
I never felt the Christian bond which may (and 
which cannot too much) unite us together, strong- 
er or more precious. Let us remember that we 
must not be too anxious to choose our own duties ; 
I sometimes think the human heart is remarka- 
bly deceitful on this very point. Are we not 
too apt to shrink from denying ourselves and 
taking up our cross daily? Iam not brought 
fully to understand that the human heart is des- 
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perately wicked ; but I think I have quite dis- 
covered that it is prone to evil, and that it is 
deceitful. I truly desire thy encouragement in 
every good word and work, little and great. 
Thou knowest that I want thee more and more, 
my dearest C., to think it worth while to exercise 
the Christian principle in the least, as well as in 
the greatest occurrences of life. I know that it 
ought to influence and to govern a// our thoughts, 
words, and deeds; and I am sure if I wish it for 
thee, I wish for it and want it for myself. 

To S. G. she wrote at this time :— 

I fully agreed with thee in what thou sayest 
of the Spirit and Inward Teacher given to all. 
You may perhaps think that I have dwelt too 
much on the importance of spreading the Scrip- 
tures; the reason is that I have felt it the only 
thing we can do here. There appears to me, 
among the Catholics, so very little opening for 
any other means of communication; but I never 
felt more deeply convinced of the importance and 
efficacy of the work of the Spirit on the heart, 
than in the experience of this journey, and never 
more truly valued that principle which leads to 
an entire submission to its guidance, its teaching, 
and its baptism. 





To William and Anna Forster. 
Nice, Third Month 5th. 
I have had much satisfaction in being with 
dear Jane and Rachel, as well as the rest of our 
little circle; and we have been, to my feelings, 
very sweetly and comfortably united together. 
I believe it will now be a relief to my mind to 
resign my charge to my beloved uncle and aunt, 
and to return to my own post at home. I feel 
truly obliged to thee, dear William, for thy few 
lines of exhortation and encouragement to me: 
they have been particularly seasonable at this 
time. 1 hope to have your continued sympathy, 
and to be remembered by you; for, indeed, I 
often feel that I need, in a peculiar manner, the 
help spiritually of my friends; though I am sure 
I have no cause for complaint, but, indeed, very 
great occasion for thankfulness in the many and 
unmerited blessings which are granted me; and 
I have felt renewedly sensible of this in my situ- 
ation here, and in the long and distant separa- 
tion from my dear friends, and from my beloved 
family. 
A prospect of visiting the Friends of Con- 
genies, &c., though one not by amy means clear 
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as to how it will turn out, is one of considerable 
weight and seriousness to me; but [ have not 
felt easy to leave France without visiting them. 
I am not inclined to be very anxious on the sub- 
ject, believing that if the thing beright, the way 
will somehow be made forit. It seems almost 
in vain to look on the right hand, or on the left, 
or to expect the approbation of man on the one 
side or the other. I believe it would not be of 
so much consequence to us if our eye were really 
kept single towards our dear Lord and Master ; 
at least I feel this much myself, and I well know 
that this is what I want very far more of. 

Third Month 26th.—The arrival of my dear 
uncle and aunt and Emma was one of those very 
affecting events not soon to be forgotten. They 
came about ten. It was overwhelming to our 
natural feelings to meet them again. We are 
all cast down, and very low. 

In reference to this deeply touching re-union 
of the bereaved family, the reader will scarcely 
need to be reminded of the solemn event that 
had occurred during their separation, which had 


removed from them the only surviving son and | 


brother; or of the mournful anticipation that 
their beloved Rachel would soon follow to the 
grave the two dear youths whom they had been 
called to resign. But, most bitter as was their 
cup of life, during years of sorrow and anxiety, 


the power of Christian faith was remarkably | 


exemplified in the meek submission with which 
there was a surrendering to Divine disposal the 


treasured objects most dear to their hearts. How | 
animating and instructive is it to follow these | 


afflicted individuals; to mark especially how, in 


the strength of his gracious Lord, the honored | 
head of that circle was sustained, and under | 


every circumstance enabled to dedicate himself 


and his all to the service of Christ. Priscilla’s | 


journal proceeds :— 


Fifth-day, 27th.—My uncle said a few words | 


after breakfast, expressing his thankfulness for 
the spiritual blessing bestowed in every situation. 
. . « « Weall met at meeting. My uncle 
spoke beautifully on the wells of water, of the 
sound to be heard at a distance when we could 
not always fully partake of them. I afterwards 
walked to the sea-shore. 

First-day, 30th.—An interesting, but painful 
day to me ; yet we passed through it as comfort- 
ably as we could expect, under our present cir- 
cumstances. 

On this day one of the Romish festivals was 
celebrated, and P. G. describes it :— 

Numbers of people were carrying branches 
of palm, olives, and laurels, to be blessed by the 
bishop. This renders them, in the view of the 
people, sacred, and they are kept as precious 
possessions in their houses, to protect them 
against all evil and mischief. The ceremony and 
outward show in the Catholic church are, I must 
say, extraordinary tome. We had acomfortable 
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meeting—my uncle beautiful in prayer for the 
true church. 
It was very affecting to Priscilla Gurney’s 
tenderest feelings to bid farewell—as it proved 
—for the last time to her beloved cousin Rachel, 
whom she had watched with such anxious solici- 
tude. 

For several months she had believed it would 
be right for her to take a rather different route 
on her journey homeward, and to visit Congenies 
and those places in its vicinity where the prin- 
ciples of the Religious Society of Friends were 

| professed by a small company of interesting per- 
sons. 

Extract from P. G.’s journal. 

Fourth Month 3rd.—A fter a very early break- 
fast we came forward to this place (Congenies). 

| My heart sank a little, feeling the weight of this 
| visit in prospect. Louis Majolier met us at his 
door, and we received a very kind welcome. The 
_remainder of the day occupied by calls from the 
| Friends who came in to see me. A low night. 
| I felt in some degree dismayed, till I was again 
permitted to partake of a little of that peace 
which can quiet every storm. 

4th.—After breakfast we visited P. Benezet 
| and his wife, and several other families of the 
Friends. I was enabled to express my desire 
for them, in French, that they might acknow- 
ledge one Lord, be established in one faith, and 
be baptized by one baptism. I felt some degree 
| of satisfaction in these visits; paid others in the 
evening, seeing many Friends who flocked around 
us 


First-day 6th.—The meetings were, on the 
whole, comfortable ; though I longed for more 
quiet, inwardly and outwardly. We walked 
after dinner to Louis Majolier’s vineyard. [ 
enjoyed the company of the Friends. 
| Tth.—I walked with the two little boys to a 
mill upon the hill. After breakfast we visited 
| several families, and a number of Friends from 
the neighboring villages came to see us. 

8th.—Went to Fontana to visit an aged Friend 
and her family. I enjoyed my ride on the ass, 
and had some interesting conversation with 
Antoine Brun. 

9th.—Two family visits, and afterward met all 
the Majolier family, which was interesting and 
relieving to me. Leave-taking and departure 
for “ St.” Giles, accompanied by Louis M. and 
one of his daughters. The meeting at Giles not 
soon to be forgotten. It was a time of deep 
feeling to me. 

We may here introduce an extract from the 
notes of the journey, kept by her cousin A. R. 





Congenies, Third Month 4th. 
At seven in the evening, the meeting took 
lace in the large room adjoining Louis Majolier’s 
ouse: Priscilla spoke with much sweetness in 
the French language, with little apparent diffi- 
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culty, and for some time, and I am told was 
generally understood. These poor Friends are 
engaged mostly in the hard and laborious em- 
ployment of the culture of the vine. Their vine- 
yards are dug with the hand, a spade resembling 
a bat being used for the purpose; so that hard 
labor from an early hour in the morning seems 
to be the order of the day. 

5th.—During one of our visits this morning 
some few words were uttered in French, in sup- 
plication, by Priscilla Gurney, during which 
some of those present seemed to be much affect- 
ed. After supper this evening at Louis Majo- 
lier’s, some portion of the Scriptures were read 
to our party, which was increased in number by 
the presence of most of the Friends in the vil- 
lage, so that we were about thirty or forty in 
number. It was a pleasing and interesting sight 
to see them all thus assembled. Cheerful con- 
versation followed till the party separated to re- 
tire to rest. It was a pretty sight to see dear 
Priscilla surrounded by the young and old of the 
party, who seemed delighted with her; her own 
lively countenance in the midst of the group, 
beaming with Christian affection and sweetness. 

9th.—We passed over a flat country to Giles. 
At the meeting, Priscilla spoke in exhortation 
and supplication ; she was particularly earnest 
at almost every visit on the subject of reading 
the Scriptures in their families. 

The travellers proceeded through Autun, 
Auxerre and Melun, to Paris, where they arrived 
on the 18th. 

On the 20th, they reached Calais in the even- 
ing, and, finding a vessel about to sail for Eng- 
land, they hastened on board, “leaving the 
French shores, not without strong emotions and 
many touching recollections.” 

I felt, in reviewing the months that we had 
spent in that country, how much we had to be 
thankful for. I was in some measure made sen- 
sible that the Everlasting Arm had been under- 
neath to sustain; and in examining the past, I 
was, I believe, humbled under the consideration 
that we had done but /ittle to promote the cause 
of the Lord, and but little for the good of our 
fellow-creatures, who seem indeed to stand in 
need of help in these countries, both in spiritual 
and temporal things: but I felt a desire, as I 
have often done during my residence in that 
foreign land, that a blessing might attend our 
little services—even the blessing of Him who 
alone can give the increase. After a favorable 
passage, we landed at Dover. The change toour 
own country was exceedingly pleasant and very 
striking, almost as much so as our first impres- 
sions on landing in France. The people looked 
more solid, and everything seemed more com- 
fortable. We travelled through the night to 
London: the atmosphere and influence of which 
were oppressive to my feelings. I went to Mil- 
dred Court,—very unexpectedly to them. We 
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were rejoiced to meet again. Next day to dear 
Louisa at Hampstead, where we spent an interest- 
ing time together. I stayed in and around 
London until after the Yearly Meeting, when we 
heard of an accident having befallen our brother 
Cunningham: Joseph and I went immediately 
to Pakefield, where I remained about a week 
assisting to nurse him: and reached my own 
dear home about the middle of the Sixth Month, 
after an absence of about nine months. 


Thus was concluded the disinterested labor of 
this lengthened period of anxiety and change ; 
throughout the whole of which Priscilla Gurney 
was devoted to the service of God, and to the 
help of the afflicted and the needy. Truly she 
manifested, under every dispensation, that her 
spirit was deeply imbued with the truth, *“ Ye 
are not your own.” May every one who traces 
the circumstances of her life, short as it was and 
closely filled up in the performance of duty, be 
impressed by the admonition, ‘‘Go thou and do 
likewise.” Varied are the requirements and 
opportunities of service in the great harvest-field ; 
yet each individual is called to “ work while it is 
day.” 

Priscilla Gurney received, soon after her ar- 
rival in London, a rather poor account of her 
beloved cousin Rachel, who had been so long the 
object of her tenderest solicitude. 

As the spring advanced her weakness and 
disease increased, and she, as well as her beloved 
parents and sisters, became fully aware of her 
very critical state; and early in the Fifth Month, 
symptoms of rapid decline indicated that the 
close was approaching : and her father wrote :— 


Yesterday was a day of great conflict. In re- 
calling the sentiment of speedy danger her mind 
(quite clear) seemed at liberty to address us in- 
dividually, with a strong and clear voice. She 
was very emphatic in her advice, particularly I 
thought to E. ; but, of herself, she spoke of being 
oppressed with the burden of disobedience ; and 
yet not without a gleam of hope in mercy. In 
the afternoon she supplicated, “Cast me not off 
from thy presence, Xe. :’’ and craved that if, in 
the end, a clearer earnest of the future were not 
vouchsafed to her, no murmuring spirit might 
be suffered to arise. She sent her love and many 
particular messages to her relations and friends. 
e 4 She felt grateful to for his. 
kindness, and for the help he had been made toher,_ 
and earnestly desired for him that he would fol 
low what she was certain he knew to be right 
for him,—said that he would be subject to many 
temptations and allurements to draw him from.it, 
but that if he kept firm it would lead him. to 
eternal glory. 

Three weeks after the above was writtem, this 
dear young friend was favored peacefully.to pass. 
away into the invisible world. 

To be continued. 
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For Friends Intelligencer. 
THE PROPHET EZEKIEL. 


The deep spiritual visions of this ancient seer, 
which “I saw,” said he, “ when the heavens 
opened, as I sat with the captives by the river 
Cheber,” may seem somewhat mysterious until 
opened by the Divine Spirit. When their beau- 
ties and realities are thus disclosed, we find they 
apply to the Church, and to the various states of 
pilgrims journeying through time to a never end- 
Ing eternity. 

It was by figures and similitudes that the at- 
tention of the people was arrested and drawn to 
reflect upon the duties and obligations their po- 
sition imposed, as descendants of Abraham, the | 
‘Father of the Faithful.” Under these, the | 
impressive word of exhortation and rebuke went | 
forth through the Prophets, to awaken, arouse, | 
and if possible reclaim and restore to favor with 
God, by obedience to his voice, and by walking | 
in all the ordinances of the Law blameless. 

By carefully perusing the Prophecies of Eze- | 
kiel we perceive three important bearings, which | 
with one more added comprise their fulness.— | 
‘the Ist establishes his mission as a prophet and | 
watchman beyond all controversy. “Thou shalt , 
speak my word to them, whether they will hear, | 
or whether they will forbear.” ‘Though briars 
and thorns be with thee, and thou dwell among | 
scorpions,” he was to warn against evil of every | 
kind that came through disobedience; to admon- | 
ish the careless and lukewarm, and to show them | 
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of the Almighty, also in the habitable parts of 
the earth, and her delight is with the sons of 
mene She holds out the cheering invitation, 
‘Come, eat of my bread, and drink of the wine 
that I have mingled,’ and thus renew your 
strength for new conflicts that await the poor 
servant at every turn, in accomplishing the pur- 
poses of the great Eternal. Let your place of 
safety be the house of prayer; this is a strong- 
hold, an impregnable fortress, where the soul’s 
enemy has no access ; ‘“‘Watch and pray, that ye 
enter not into temptation, pray always, or with- 
out ceasing, rejoice evermore, and in every thing 
give thanks.’”” Armed with thy invincible ar- 
mor of light, bend the course straight forward as 
did the living creatures the Prophet saw by the 
river Cheber ; whithersoever their faces turned, 
thither they went; they came out of the whirl- 
wind, they were lifted up from the earth, and 
over them did the Cherubims spread out their 
wings and the glory of the Lord was round about. 
There was a “‘ wheel within a wheel,” implying 
the vast machinery employed in the wondrous 
work of executing the mind and will of Jehovah, 
bringing everything into the blessed and beauti- 
ful order he establishes in the Church, and down 
to the smallest circles of household Edens, where 
his Holy Spirit presides and his love bears sway. 
Hach had four faces—the first like a cherub, re- 
presenting the angelic sweetness that encircles 
those whom the Holy Spirit governs and where 
the Father’s love bears rule. The second, the 


the calamities that would certainly follow a de- | face of a man, presenting the being formed for a 
reliction from duty, a verging from the path of heavenly adorning, a crown of glory and unfad- 
rectitude. To encourage the honest-hearted, also | ing lustre, wrought by virtue’s handi-work, and 
stood included in the list of duties which the | rendered ever-enduring by the holy attributes of 





gift of prophecy imposed ; and if he failed in any 
of these, or refrained when commanded, it was | 
at his peril, “Their blood will I require at thy | 
hand.” But if faithful in declaring the mes- 
sages given to him without fear of their faces or 
their looks, then, though their end should be in- 
glorious, the penalty rested with themselves ; he 
was to be clear. These solemn truths stand un- 
changed in every age, and to all nations, touch- 
ing those commissioned by the Father of mercies 
to watch over his flock, and to instruct them in 
his councils, to guide in, and direct to, the way 
everlasting, to entreat the return of the wanderer, 
to comfort the mourner, to speak a word in sea- 
son to the weary, to follow after those that have 
strayed, and bear them home upon the shoulder to 
the fold, where they may share the protection and 
eare of the good Shepherd, who “will feed them 
and lead them to fountains of living waters, and 
God himself will wipe away all tears from their 
eyes. Q, ye anointed of the Lord, watch at 
wisdom’s gate, and wait at the ports of her doors ; 
when she speaks listen to her voice and obey her 
instractions, for she is the handmaid of the Lord, 
pointing to each their.service, and giving out 
their portions. She dwells in the secret places 





Deity which form the material of which it is 
composed. The third had the face of a lion, in- 
dicating the strength and might conferred by a 
anion of the human and the divine natures, when 
the carnal becomes subject to the spiritual, and 
the Creator is permitted to take unto himself his 
great power and reign. The fourth had the face 
of an eagle, showing the high elevation of mind, 
feeling and affections, where there is a conformity 
yielded to the regenerating process, the spirit be- 
ing lifted up and poised in a holy trust, the eye 
fixed upon the Sun of righteousness, clothed with 
his spirit, and the earth under the feet. Here we 
see what appeared hideous at first view rendered 
entirely lovely, and uf the highest possible value. 
[To be continued.] 





TAKE CARE OF THE CASKET FOR THE SAKE OF 
THE JEWEL. 


In many cases in which Christians complain 
of the ‘‘ hiding of God’s countenance,’’ of darkness 
and depression, the cause is solely physical dis- 
ease ; produced not unfrequently by an obstinate 
disregard to the will of God as expressed in the 
human constitution, made up of soul and body ; 
and by which a certain amount of repose, relaxa- 
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tion, and exercise are essential to the right work- 
ing of both. Let me earnestly press it upon 
young and ardent students, that it is a very mis- 
taken manliness to despise the demands of the 
body ; that it is no self-denial, but self-indulgence, 
to sacrifice health and life in the pursuit of know- 
ledge. Let me remind them that God will make 
them responsible for every talent committed to 
them, and for shortening those days which might 
have been many; and for turning those hours 
into darkness and distress which might have been 
hours of sunshine and peace. That must be no 
small sin in the eye of God, which he so often 
visits with an early death or premature old age ; 
and which has deprived many a family of its most 
precious treasure, and the Church of its brightest 
hopes.— Macleod’s Memorials of Mackintosh. 





Some account of the wonderful operations of 


Redeeming Love and Mercy, as manifested in 
the Life and Experience of Joun Davis. 


I was born at Amesbury, near Salisbury, 
Wiltshire, about the year 1667, of honest pa- 
rents, who gave me a moderate education, and I 
can remember, that so early as the eighth or 
ninth year of my age (being then more than 
commonly inclined to evils and follies incident to 
youth,) how the Lord followed me with His re- 
proofs of that which [ now know to be His 
Spirit. In those days I was brought under such 
sorrow, that I often washed my couch with tears 
for my then offences against Him ; and more par- 
ticularly about the fifteenth year of my age, 
when, being visited with a sore sickness of nine 
months’ continuance, which brought me near 
death, I had the spirit of grace and supplication 
poured out upon me, though I was not sensible 
what it was that brought me under such sorrow 
and repentance for my sins. So great an im- 
pression did my illness, and the visitation of Di- 
vine love, leave upon my spirit, that for some 


years after, I endeavored to live in the fear of 


God, and was often intent on matters of religion. 
I began to be very uneasy under the profession 
I then was in, (the Church of England, so called) 
thinking the professors of it too loose both in 
principle and practice ; and living, as I did, ina 
Roman Catholic family, [ occasionally had some 
discourse with a priest of that community, who 
seemed to be more strict and religious than those 
of my own persuasion generally. I was willing 
to ask counsel of God in a matter of such mo- 
ment as the salvation of my soul, for which I 
was, at that time, (according to my understand- 
ing) honestly concerned. Being in a strait in 
my mind in this matter, after reading some books 
of dispute, one night as I was going to bed, it 
came into my heart to pray to the Lord in the 
few following words with more than usual fer- 
vency of spirit—“ O Lord God! be pleased to 








show the way in which I may worship thee ac- 


ceptably ;’’ which was all I had to say. I took 
particular notice of this, and further conferred 
with the priest, whom I looked upon as a good 
man. I consented to go to confession with him, 
thinking the Lord had answered my short prayer 
before mentioned, and that now I was right. He 
furnished me with books, and I soon became a 
zealous Papist, though their foolish stories and 
legends did not work much upon me, neither was 
I fond of many things which they did. Some 
of them seemed bigoted, and I grew a great dis- 
putant, thinking I was right and meritorious in 
gaining as many proselytes as I could. 


But amidst all my zeal and performances, as I 


increased in years I increased in wickedness ; 
for now I began to poison my mind with readin 
plays and romances, and other bad books, by 
which I was exposed to many temptations, and 
very often fell into them. 
pointed in the very end for which I changed my 
religion, which was to get the victory over the 
many evils I found increasing in me; and though 
I was more than commonly zealous in going to 
confession, and receiving the sacrament, yet I 
still returned “like the dog to his vomit.” 


Then was I disap- 


Finding all my praying, fasting, confessions, 


zeulous performances, and whatsoever I could do, 
ineffectual to the gaining of the victory over 
the corruptions of my heart, | grew weary of 
them, and began to conolude it was impossible to 
attain it, and that I knew enough of religion to 
no purpose. 
told me secretly in my heart, that I might do 
something when I was old; but at this time of 
my life these things were impossible; and if I 
did but go to confession before I died, all would 
be well. I believed him, and gave myself lib- 
erty then to follow the devices and desires of 


I then hearkened to Satan, who 


my heart ;—a willing servant I became to Satan, 
following him almost wherever he led me. I 
then began to see that some of the priests were 
knaves and cheats, and far from what I once 
thought them to be ; so I despised both them and 
their religion, and became a libertine. In this 
manner I took off my religion at once, reserving 


to myself the intention of going to confession 
before I died. 


I served out my time, and soon after married 
a sober honest woman; but before I had been 
married two years, many troubles, disappoint- 
ments, and losses were our portion: all this was 
but the beginning of sorrows. Next we took a 
house, and entered into business, In a few years, 
through continual disappointments and losses, we 
were obliged to give it up, not having enough left 
to pay our creditors, by about forty pounds.* I 
was thus driven from my wife and children, and 
forced to seek my living ina foreign land, where 
I was reduced to live without bread for days to- 


*In the sequel it will be seen, he afterwards dis 


charged this on the principle of strict justice. 
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gether; and to many other hardships was I with many others of my old companions, went to 
brought, having neither money, business, nor see him laid in the ground. We staid some time 
friend. This was a time of great distress to me, looking into his grave, and it arose fresh in my 
who had till then lived in great fulness; and it was | heart,—J/ thou art the next, how art thou pre- 
by the good hand of Providence, I was preserved pared? This made me solid and cunsiderate for 
from being forced into the military service, of awhile, yet going again with my companions and 
which I was in great danger several times. At drinking, these thoughts soon went out of my mind. 
length I found means to return to England. After / I was carried on by the fury of Satan, aud the 
some time, I again got into profitable business; | strength of my own inclinations, to be still more 
my wife and children came to me, and it seemed | and more wicked, rapidly filling up my measure 
as if Providence grew kinder towards us; but) of iniquity ;—and the chain by which I was 
then on a sudden, in afew months, we lost three | bound seemed stronger and stronger. Notwith- 
children, being all we had; and my wife was | standing all this, so great was the love and mercy 
near following them, by reason of great sor-| of God to me, that He followed me by His re- 
row. Notwithstanding my heavy afflictions, the | proofs in my heart, although I then knew not 
strength of Satan was such, I seemed bound to; what they were. By terrors and condemnation 
serve him still, almost wherever he led me; only| in my conscience, I had no rest; for fear pos- 
amidst some great temptations, a secret Hand | sessed my heart many times; yet so hard—so 
preserved me when I knew it not, for the enemy | dark was it—that until the Lord was pleased to 
soughteven the destruction of my outward life :— | touch it effectually, and to look on me with ten- 
four instances of which I shall mention, when | der compassion, 1 could not return. 

rebelling against the conviction of my own heart.{ In 1702, about the thirty-sixth year of my age, 
The first was my going into a water, which proved | I then being servant toa great man,* in a family 
so deep, that all who saw me in it expected I} which consisted of about one hundred and twenty 
should be drowned ; but my life was saved by | persons, I had contracted a particular friendship 
the courage of a countryman, who leaped into! with a young man, who was almost 4s wicked.as 
the pool in his clothes (he being a swimmer, | myself, with whom I was frequently practising 
which I was not,) and came just in time to save some extraordinary excesses in drinking, gaming, 
my life. 


‘and many other ways of wickedness, even to the 
Another instance :—As I was walking in the | endangering of both soul and body. 


The Lord, who bad seen that Satan was hur- 
rying me into the pit of destruction, began to 
arise to be avenged of His adversary, and of that 
nature that had joined with him. First, He 
laid His judgment on my companion, who was 
| taken suddenly with violent convulsions, so that 
for several hours his life was despaired of. I was 
actually playing at dice amongst my companions, 
| when word was brought me that he was dying. 
'I soon left my game and went to him, which 
}event I seldom remember but I am bowed in 
| spirit, in thankful acknowledgments to the Lord, 
for His great mercy to so unworthy a wretch as I 
then was; and Iam made to say many times, 
“ Surely if the Lord had not helped us, we had 
| been as Sodom, and been made like unto Gomor- 
rah.” 
| To proceed. I was surprised to find my friend 
struggling as it were with death, and | sat me 
down on the bed on which he lay. He contin- 
ued in this precarious situation for a considerable 
part of the night. The consideration of his 
future state took hold of my mind, and I said in 
my heart, “ Jf he go now, eternal misery must 
| be his portion ;” and turning the reflection home 


street one dark night, (having only a cane in my | 
hand) two persons, called gentlemen, being drunk | 
supposed me to be a person who had attempted | 
torob them. They came upon me with their| 


swords drawn in their hands, threatening to kill | 


me; but I stepping aside a little, they missed | 


their first opportunity ; and that little space be- 
ing given, I had time to undeceive them, and so 
escaped, 

Next was, (being intoxicated,) I got a fall 
from a horse, which threw me into the road in 
the dark; by this I broke a bone, and lost the 
use of my right ear from a bruise on my head. 
Being insensible, there I had lain till lost, had 
not acountryman coming along stumbled upon 
me. He caused me to be carried toa house, where 
I lay several hours ere I came to myself. 

Next was, by another fall from my horse in 
the dark, when again intoxicated; from which I 
was so hurt in my head, that I was taken up in- 


sensible from amongst several horses; so that, | 


had not the same Hand, in this, as well as in all 
the other accidents, preserved me, I must have 
been lost. 

When I considered these preservations, and 








how many of my acquaintances, with some of my | to myself, fear, horror, and amazement seized me, 
companions, were cut off in the midst of their| which cannot be truly described by words. This 
wickedness, it brought great terror on my mind, | settled upon my spirit, from under which I was 
and a fear possessed my heart that I should be| not able to get; for the Lord broke in upon me, 
next. One of my companions, having by excess| and deep was my distress of soul at this time : 
in drinking and otherwise, brought on a distem-|’tis hard to tell my then thoughts, which were 
per in his young years which ended his days, I *The Duke of Northumberland. 
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accompanied with tears without words; and I 
had that night an alarming sight of the misera- 
ble state my poor soul was in. I saw that I was 
got as it were to the brink of the pit,—that my 
measure of iniquity was nearly filled up,—that 
if I went on, everlasting wrath and condemnation 
from God would be my portion ; and I did not 
know how soon. I went to bed in order to get 
some rest after fatigue, and then to my friend 
again. I found him much down in mind; and 
what had happened made such an impression, 
that we came to the conclusion, that the amend- 
ment of our lives was absolutely necessary: but 
how to put it in practice we knew not, both of 
us being destitute of so much asa profession 
of religion; only for form’s sake, and to please 
men, we sometimes went to a chapel that was in 
the house. 

We began to consult what methods to take to 
put those good resolutions in practice ; we sought 
to obtain a state of righteousness by walking in 
the way which led to it, to the best of our know- 
ledge ; we looked into the Scriptures; inquired | 
concerning the principles and doctrines of reli- 
gion,—and the Holy One of Israel who thus led 
us to seek Him, did soon perform his promise in 
helping us to find Him whois “the Authorand Fin- 
isher of the faith of all who truly believe in Him.” 
The family doctor (Heathcote) was with us about 
that time ; he was a Quaker by profession, and 
one of whom we had taken much notice. His 
conversation was sober and pure, but we thought 
him too full of self-righteeusness because he 
would speak of the peace and satisfaction he felt, 
and would recommend us to wait upon the Lord 
in stillness, for wisdom and counsel. This was 
such a mystery to us, that we believed nothing 
of it; but the Lord, who regarded us, furnished 
him with suitable answers to all our subtle ques- 
tions. Nothing, or very little, did I then know 
of the Quakers’ principles. I thought them a 
foolish, mistaken people, and rather despised than 
hated them. Now the Lord, who would do us 
good, condescended in his love to undeceive us 
as to the Doctor, in the following manner :—I 
had brought occasionally into our company, a 
man who I thought was able to puzzle him, who 
asked him this question, —“ Do you believe if you 
should die within a few minutes, you should be 
saved?’ The Doctor considering it a very serious 
query, leaned back in his chair some minutes, quite 
silent. I felt much concerned in that question, 
and was ready to eat (as it were) the words, be- 
fore they came out of his mouth in reply. Sitting 
uprightly again, he looked solidly, and cheerfully 
answered : “If I were to die now, I feel satisfied in 
my mind that the Lord would receive me in His 
mercy,’ —(or to this effect.) [ said to myself: “‘ Jf 
this be true, and such a state could be attained 
by me, it is worth the world and all things in 
it.” 

Now, although our past sius were become such 
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a burden—greater than we could bear—yet the 
thought of turning Quaker was so terrible, that 
we concluded to have nothing to do with it, but 
try to find out some other way, whereby we 
might obtain pardon for our sins, and get peace 
with God. It happened that this Doctor had 
found in our master’s library, Robert Barclay’s 
Apology, which he lent me to read; and when I 
had perused but a part of it, my understanding 
was so fully opened, as to the doctrinal part of 
Friends’ principles, that, from that time to the 
present day, I have never had adoubt concerning 
their truth; and my friend was of the same 
opinion ;—but it brought us into a great strait. 
We saw they were right, but the way appeared 
so narrow, that as yet we could not think of so 
much as even attempting to walk init. But 
God, whose eyes run to and fro in the earth, be- 
holding the evil and the good in all mankind, 
saw our weaknesses, and the strength of our 
enemies. Many Scriptures opening clear to our 
understandings, for our comfort and encourage- 
ment, we were a little strengthened in our reso- 
lutions to leave all and follow the Lord in His 
own way ; and I was very sincere and earnest in 
the work. My nights were often spent in wait- 
ing on the Lord in stillness and quietness of 
mind, which the Lord was often pleased to give 
me, frequently bringing to my remembrance my 
former experience ; so that I witnessed the truth 
of that saying of Christ: “‘ When the Comforter 
doth come, he shall bring all things to your re- 
membrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” 
Thus I was made sensible of His kindness, in 
visiting me even in my childhood. These things 
were clearly brought to the view of my under- 
standing ; and in my waitings on the Lord, times 
and places were set before me when and where 
iniquity prevailed, as if it had been but yester- 
day. Thus the Lord reasoned with me, gave me 
understanding, and won upon my spirit by His 
great love and condescension, so that a desire 
was begot in my heart to follow Him ; and fora 
trial of my obedience, He gave me this word, 
which lives on my spirit—‘‘ Cease to do evil.” 
Under this exercise, I was as one dumb before 
Him, who opened my heart to say : ‘‘ Lord, thou 
hast bid me ‘cease to do evil ;’ how can that be ? 
Thou knowest all my former resolutions come to 
nothing, and Iam as dust before thee,-wherein 
there is no strength. Oh! do thou manifest thy 
power, that my soul may be obedient to thy will.” 
After this supplication in soul, I was still awhile, 
when on a sudden I became as one in a trance, 
and my spirit was carried into a place that was 
very glorious, where a voice of praising God was 
heard. I was willing to have staid there; but 
after some time, I heard a voice saying, “ This 
is the power that overcometh the world, which 
those that follow me truly shall enjoy, and be 
clothed in it.”’ 

None but sensible souls can understand how I 
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was affected with this great condescension of the | analytical, he added great industry ; and what he 
Everlasting God, to so wretched a creature as I | deemed worthy of study at all hestudied thorough- 
then was, for 1 was in great distress; but God | ly. The range of his attainments, too, was varied, 
findeth a way to help such. In confidence of | and he had roamed largely over the wide-spread 
which, my heart was open to say: “ O Lord! | field of physical science. Both varied and ac- 
for a token of thy faithfulness, and that thou | curate as were his attainments, there was a beau- 
wilt be with me; help me, and give me victory | tiful simplicity and modesty so blended with 
over this evil ;’—meaning that which had the | them, that no one ever could suspect him of feel- 
greatest place in my heart. ing his superiority in learning over those with 

Now what shall I say to extol the mercy and| whom he mingled. He had not studied for os- 
wonderful love of God? For many months after, | tentatious display, but for usefulness in bis sta- 
I could not accuse myselfin thought, word, or deed, | tion. The strong trait in his character was his 
in that particular evil. And I stand this day a wit- indomitable energy. In his small and feeble 
ness for God, that He is both able and willing to | frame there was combined an iron will, a giant 
save men from sin. At this time I am made to | power of resolute purpose. Impulsive, ardent 
testify, in His fear, that it was by a measure of | as he was by nature, one might have expected 
the same light and grace which reproved me for | that his would be just the disposition to leap pre- 
my sins, that my understanding was opened, and | maturely to conclusions; but a very slight ac- 
that I came to witness what I have before writ-| quaintance soon proved that such was not his 
ten. habit of mind. Rarely have I seen so much of 
impulsive warmth blended with the soberness of 
patient, laborious inquiry, and sound practical 
judgment, asin him. Thus, for instance, the 
strong conviction he had of the open Polar sea, 
which he lived long enough to discover, was 
founded on no hasty or happy guess. In con- 
versations which he held with me on the pro- 
babilities of its existence, when our discussion 
turned entirely on scientific considerations, I 
found that he had reasoned out his conclusions 
by a chain of induction almost as strictly severe 
as mathematical demonstration ; indeed, part of 
his process was mathematical. Before he sailed, 
he told me he was sure there was open water 
around the pole, and that if he lived to return 
he hoped to be able to tell me he had seen it. 
He no more proceeded on conjecture merely than 
did Columbus in his assertion of the existence of 
our hemisphere. But with these intellectual 
traits, and with great personal intrepidity, he had 
a gentleness of heart as tender as a woman’s. 
There was an overflowing kindliness in his soul 
which stirred up his benevolence to its lowest 
depths when he encountered human misery, 
whether of body or mind. He spared not time, 
nor toil, nor money, to relieve it. I may not 
violate the sacred confidence of private friendship 
under any circumstances, and least of all when 
the grave has for a time sundered the ties which 
bound us as earthly friends together; but were 
it lawful to speak all I-know on this point, both 
as his almoner and adviser, I could move your 
generous sensibilities even to tears, by stories of 
as pure, disinterested, liberal, self-sacrificing 
efforts for others, as any it has been my lot to 
meet with in the records of human benevolence. 
Alas! my countrymen, what is his early grave 
but a noble testimonial to his humanity? He 
is dead himself, because he would snatch others 
from death. 

Another remarkable trait in his character was 
the power he had of commanding and exercising 



























[To be continued. ] 
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Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, the Arctic Explorer 
from whose interesting work we have made some 
extracts—died at Havana, where he was residing 
on account of ill health on the 16th of Second 
month, in the 35th year of his age. He was a 
native of Philadelphia, where he was well known, 
and beloved by a large circle of friends. 

Various public bodies and societies with which 
he was connected have expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the worth of the deceased, and we extract 
from the proceedings of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, of which he was a member, 
some remarks of the President, Francis Hawkes, 
in announcing his death. 


Gentlemen of the Society :—It becomes my 
sad duty, as your presiding officer, to bring to 
your notice the removal, by death, of one of our 
most distinguished associates. Our friend, Dr. 
Kane, is no more. I knew him intimately, and 
the strong bond of our personal friendship, while 
he lived, prompts me to solicit your indulgence 
if I depart from the formality of a mere official 
announcement on this occasion, and render my 
brief and humble tribute to the worth of a man 
whom I greatly loved. In my observation of 
human nature it has seldom fallen to my lot to 
meet a fellow being possessed of more striking 
excellences, or in whom there was a combination 
more rare of seemingly opposite qualities; in 
him, however, they were all harmoniously 
blended, and it was precisely this fact which 
made him to me an object of deep and affection- 
ate interest. To a fine mind, inquiring and 
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an irresistible influence over men. You, Sir (Mr. 
H. Grinnell), can bear witness with me to this. 
You have seen him when, with gentle firmness, 
when love and resolution were both unmistak- 
ably present, and both marvelously blended— 
you have seen him encounter the unequivocal pur- 
pose of insubordination and rebellion in the per- 
son of the enraged, reckless and desperate sea- 
man who refused obedience, and who possessed a 
physical power that could have killed him with 
a blow. You have seen that light, frail frame, 


“ Affection shall tenderly cherish his worth, 
And memory deeply engrave it, 

Not upon tablets of brass or stone, 

But in those fond heart's where best ’twas known.” 


A fellow voyager of Dr. Kane, (Dr. J. J. 
Hayes,) closed a lecture at Pittsburg, last month, 
with the following tribute : 


“T have thus briefly, ladies and gentlemen, 
spoken of the results of this expedition, and I 
think I may safely say it wil] compare favorably 
with those of any other of any time. I have al- 





that, alas, now sleeps in death, approach with | ready said that for its existence we are indebted 
quick, firm step, and with no weapons but such | to the liberality of Mr. Peabody, of London, and 
as nature gives, he but fixes his keen eye on the | Mr. Grinnell, of New York; but the credit of 
offender, and the clear sound of his voice rings | its organization, its conduct, its success, and its 
upon the ears, in no tone of passion or anger. | ultimate safety, is due to its gallant commander, 
He but talks, and there is some strange magic | Dr. Kane. Standing in the relation to him that 
in his manner and his words; for presently the | I have for so long a time—my captain through 
tears begin to roll down the rugged, sun-burnt | a long and trying cruise—my comrade through 
cheeks of the hardy seaman ; he has humanized | danger—my friend through suffering—I feel that 
him by some mysterious power made up of love | it is hardly meet for me to pass a eulogium upon 
and reason mixed. Rebellion dies, and in its | this world-renowned and distinguished man—nor 
place is born a reverence and affection so deep, | would I more than merely mention his name in 
so devoted, that to the end of our dead friend’s connection with his great public services, were it 
life, none love him better than the vanquished | not that he now lies low im a foreign land, his 
rebel. | fiery spirit scarce able to keep the breath of life 

These were some of his qualities as a man. Of) within his little prostrate body. But I will not 
what he has done in the cause of science, and of | pause to pay my tribute to his worth and man- 


our chosen department in particular, there is but 
little need that I should speak. Ina short 
career of but 35 years, he has left upon the times 
in which he lived his impress so indelibly | 
stamped that science numbers him with her | 
martyrs, and will not let his memory die. He 


hood. He needs no praise from me. He is be- 
yond mere praise. Nothing that I may say can 
add to his reputation. No words of mine can 
open wider your hearts of genuine sympathy, nor 
make you feel more deeply how hard is the fate 
that seems so likely ere long to snatch him from 


has told, too, so beautifully and modestly the | the honors that cluster round him. His name 
story of his last suffering pilgrimage in her cause, | has become a household word wherever deeds of 


and that of benevolence, that his remembrance | manly daring find appreciation. His heart is 
will be kept green in the land of our fathers as | warm as the tropic air he now breathes; pure as 
well as in our own ; for the English language is | the Arctic snows amid which he braved disease, 
our common property, and that which is regis- | and death and suffering. His fame is broad as 
tered in the literature of that tongue, I love to | the wide circle of the Polar summer’s sun. His- 
think, is destined to a long existence and wide | tory will record his triumphs, and mankind, in 
diffusion on our globe. Had he done less in | rendering its verdict upon the generation in which 
science England would not forget him, for his | he lived, will encircle his name with rays of glory 
benevolent heart led him to seek the relief of | bright as those that beamed upon him from the 


Englishmen, undismayed by the horrors and 


perils of an Arctic voyage; but what he accom- | 


plished in science secured to him the generous 
tribute of acknowledgment and admiration from 
England’s scientific men. He received there the 


medal of our sister institution, the Royal Geo- | 


graphical Society, her highest tribute to eminent 
service in geographical discovery. 
And as for ourselves, there is little danger 


| Polar star of the Arctic winter.” 

Such is the testimony of a personal and pro- 
fessional associate, and there are many in this, 
| his native city, who can also bear witness to his 
| nobleness of disposition, his unselfish generosity 
and his unassuming deportment. 





Diep,—On the morning of the 27th of 2d mo. last, 
at his father’s residence, James W. Luxens, in the 23d 


that we shall forget him. He was a noble speci- | Ye#t of his age. 


men of man, and he was ourcountryman. Letters 
may yield a graceful tribute to his worth in lan- 
guage fitted to her mournful theme ; science may 
rear his monument, and tell the world she weeps 
over one of her most gifted sons, and this is all 
right; but there is a more touching tribute to 
his memory than either of these : 








» On Seventh day morning, 2ist ult., Bernice 

| C., daughter of Elizabeth C. and the late Captain John 
Wood, aged 16 years. 

, At his residence on Fourth street, Cincinnati, 








on 15th of 1st mo., Joun Ropinson, aged 94 years. He 
was an Elder, and one of the heads of Cincinnati 
Monthly Meeting. He was ill only one week of asth- 
ma, and although his sufferings were extreme, he was 
never heard to complain, and he remained quiet, and 
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his mind clear to the last. Closing his eyes, he ceased 
to breathe. 

He left a widow and four children to mourn his loss. 
In the death of this Friend, Society deeply feels the 
bereavement; and also the community, as he was an 
old resident in this city, whose example showed “ his 
life was in the right.”? 


We publish the following deaths which occurred 
some time since, at the request of a subscriber. 


Drep,—At his residence in Mendon, on the 19th of 
4th mo., 1847, Witt1am Wenster, in the 90th year of 
his age, a member of Rochester Monthly Meeting and 
Genesee Yearly meeting, a diligent attender of 
meetings for worship and ‘discipline, an affectionate 
husband and father, and beloved by his friends and 
neighbors. 

——, At her residence in Elk, Warren Co., Penna., 
29th of 12th mo., 1843, Saran W. Pounp, wife of 
Daniel Pound, and daughter of William and Susannah 
Webster, aged 49 years, 5 months. She was a member 
of Collins Monthly Meeting, and Genesee Year!y Meet- 
ing, and a bright example in Society. During the 
latter part of her life, she lived very remotely from 
the Society of which she was a member, which she 
felt to be a great privation. Her family sustained a 
great loss in her removal, for she was an affectionate 
wife and mother, and a kind neighbor. 

-——, Of quick consumption, 27th of 5th mo., 1856, 
at the residence of her parents, in Porter, Rock Co., 
Wisconsin, Racuet Pounp, daughter of Jonathan and 
Deborah Pound, aged 28 years, 9 months. The sweet 
and pleasant composure of her mind through her ill- 
ness, was a comfort to those around her. Her upright 
walking and example were worthy of imitation, and 
in her removal, her beloved friends have sustained a 
loss that will be sensibly felt. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The writer regrets having so long delayed the 
preparation of the subjoined exhibit of the doings 
of “7 he Association of Friends for the Relief of 
the Sick and Suffering Poor,” (more familiarly 
known as the ‘‘Fwel Association,’’) but believes 
it still to be in time to claim the attention 
of such Friends as may not have contributed to 
the funds of the Association, as ere this article 
appears in print the Treasury will have become 
completely exhausted, 7f not in debt. He knows 
not how he can better preface the statement, be- 
fore alluded to, than by referring to the simple 
and touching appeal inserted in this periodical, 
page 743 of this volume. 

But to return to the Association. One hun- 
dred and forty-five tons of coal and twenty-seven 
cords of wood were distributed at a cost of 
$758 38. 

Of the whole number relieved, 211 were mar- 
ried women ; 22 were single women ; 289 were 
widowed, and 22 condition not recorded. Sick- 
ness and infirmity was recorded as existing in 
118 families, and 108 individuals appear to have 
been between the ages of 60 and 100 years; 
while 21 of the whole number were over 80, of 
whom 4 were recorded as being over 90 years of 
age. 

Ten hundred and forty-six (1046) children 
were recorded as belonging to the families re- 
lieved, though this statement, it is again thought, 
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falls far short of the true number, from visitors 
occasionally omitting to record this item. 

Of the total number of 544 cases relieved, 83 
were reported as being colored persons ; while of 
said total number, 137 were Americans ; 333 
from Ireland ; 29 from other foreign countries, 
and 45 birth-place not recorded. 

Twenty-five individuals were furnished with 
fuel twice during the season; showing the entire 
number of heads of families relieved, including 
the number of married persons to have been 730, 
which, if added to the number of children re- 
ported, will increase the number of /nown re- 
cipients of the bounty of this Association to 
seventeen hundred and seventy-six ; but even this 
is doubtless considerably less than the real num- 
ber from omissions before alluded to, and from 
no record being made of aged persons and other 
inmates of the families relieved, and of whom 
there must necessarily be a considerable number. 

While speaking of ages it might have been 
as well to have stated that between 20 and 40 
constitute by far the larger proportion of those 
relieved when taken by classes of 10 years each, 
viz: between 20 and 30, 121 cases, and between 
30 and 40, 132 cases. 

The winter of 1845 and 746 was the first sea- 
son the Association commenced giving out coal 
systematically, and the following statement pos- 
sesses considerable interest as showing the dis- 
position of the poor to avail themselves of the 
advantages presented by its use over that of wood 
asa fuel. In many instances the latter is used 
only for want of a suitable stove for the former. 


Tons of coal. Cords of wood. 
Winter of 1845 and 746, 
Winter of 1855 and 756, 145 27 
Showing the increase of the consumption of 
coal in 11 years to be from 5 to 145 tons. 


Philadalphia, 3rd month, 1857. J. M. E. 





TO REMOVE BAD ODORS. 

The Boston Medical Journal mentions the fol- 
lowing simple and economical apparatus for over- 
coming bad odors, and purifying any apartment 
where the air is loaded with noxiaus materials. 
Take one of any of the various kinds of glass 
lamps—for burning camphene, for example—an¢ 
fill it with chloric ether, and light the wick. In 
a few minutes the object will be accomplished. 
In dissecting rooms, in damp, deep vaults where 
drains allow the escape of offensive gases, in out- 
buildings, and in short in any spot where it is 
desirable to purify the atmosphere, burn one of 
these lamps. One tube charged with a wick is 
sufficient. 





The worst examples in the Society of Friends, 
are generally among the children of the rich: 
There is no greater calamity than that of leaving 
children in affluent independence.— Clarkson’ s 
Portraiture of Quakerism. 
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DR. KANE’S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 
(Concluded from page 812.) 


| water, all indicated a far milder climate for the 


place than that which is experienced three de- 


_Notwithstanding the untoward issue of this | grees lower in Smith’s Strait. This, then, con- 
pioneer excursion, the intrepid explorer was off | stituted the grand geographical result of the ex- 
with a sledge and seven menon the 26th of April, | ploration. Instead of the Bay of Baffin forming 


leaving four able-bodied and six disabled men to | 


keep the brig. His purpose was to proceed to | 
the caché at the foot of the great glacier, load 
up there with provisions, and then pass onwards 
along the face of the glacier until an opportunity | 
occurred to cross to the American side of the | 
strait, and press on northward along the western 
coast. At the caché, however, the unwelcome | 
discovery was made that the bears had been be- | 
forehand with the expedition, although the stores 

were covered by blocks of stone which it required 

the strength of three men to adjust. The iron 

casks that had contained the pemmican were 

broken literally into chips, and tin cases were 

penetrated by the brutes’ claws as if they had 

been pasteboard. Near to the margin of the 

great glacier, the attention of the party was 

forcibly arrested by a natural plinth and shaft 

of greenstone, together 760 feet high, standing | 
in the mouth of a magnificent gorge. To this 
remarkable column, thus reared by the hand of 
nature within a long day’s railway journey of the 
earth’s northern pivot, Dr. Kane at once attached 
the name of Mr. Tennyson—the grandeur of the 
wild solitude forcibly suggesting to the thoughts 
of the discoverer some of the characteristics of 
the poet’s genius. At the rifled caché the 
strength of the leader broke down, and he had to 
be packed upon the sledge, and dragged by his 
comrades back to the brig, where he arrived on 
the 14th of May. 

Subsequently to this, two other exploring ex- 
peditions were successively dispatched. The 
more successful of the two consisted of one of | 
the party named Morton, and the Esquimaux | 
lad Hans. ‘They started with a dog-sledge on | 
the 4th of June, passed along the ice-belt in front | 
of the great glacier, and finally reached a bold | 
cape, close upon the eighty-first parallel of north | 
latitude, which entirely barred all further pro- | 
gress. Having climbed some 480 feet high upon | 
the rocks, Mr. Morton unfurled there the flag | 
which Commodore Wilkes had planted on the | 
antarctic continent in the extreme south. No) 
land could be seen on the Greenland side be- | 
yond the promontory, but the opposite coast of | 
the strait was distinctly visible for about fifty | 
miles further to the north, ending in a bare trun- 
cated peak, to which the name of Sir Edward | 
Parry was given. With a horizon of about forty | 
miles not a single trace of ice was discoverable ; 
and the ear of the observer, as be stood upon 
his lofty look-out, was gladdened by the noise of 
a heavy surf breaking among the rocks at his | 
feet. Melted snow upon the rocks, crowds of 
marine birds, advanced vegetation, and a high 





| 
range of the thermometer when immersed in the 


a cul de sac, as the old tradition of the whalers 
conceived, it leads to a strait—Smith’s Strait— 


| which passes on into a channel—Kennedy Chan- 
-nel—that apparently expands into an open polar 


sea, abounding with life, some 300 miles further 
to the north than the head of Baffin Bay. The 


shores of this channel, terminating in the Cape 


Constitution of Mr. Morton, in latitude 81 de- 
grees 22 minutes on the eastern side, and in Sir 
Edward Parry’s peak, about latitude 82 ow 
17 minutes on the western side, had now been 
delineated and mapped through an extent of 960 
miles, at a cost of 2000 miles of travel on foot 
and in sledges. Mr. Morton commenced his re- 
turn on the 25th of June, and reached the ship 
on the 10th of July, staggering by the side of 
the limping dogs, one of which was riding as a 
passenger upon the sledge. 

Dr. Kane next made an unsuccessful attempt 
to communicate with ‘Beechey Island by means 
of a whale-boat. Soon after his return, it was 
obvious there would be no.possibility of getting 
the ship liberated from the ice that season. The 
resolute commander, however, was determined 
that he would not leave her until he had tried 
the chances of another year; he consequently 
gave permission for any of his comrades that 
wished to make an attempt to escape. Hight of 
the party decided to remain with their com- 
mander, but the rest started southward on the 
28th of August, with a liberal share of the gene- 
ral resources. On the 12th of December, the 
seceders again presented themselves at the brig 
with fallen crests, having failed to force their 
way, and having been reduced for two months to 
subsist entirely on frozen seal and walrus meat, 
chiefly procured from the Etah Esquimaux. 

To return, however, to the month of August. 
When the diminished party were abandoned by 
their comrades, they set to work in good earnest 
to make preparations for another long sunless 
winter. They had only thirty buckets of coal 
on hand; Dr. Kanetherefore endeavored to follow 
the example set by the natives of the region, and 
convert the brig into an Esquimaux igloe. A 
small apartment was constructed amid-ships be- 
low, which could only be entered from the hold by 
a long narrow tunnel, or éossut. The walls and 
ceiling were thickly padded with frozen moss. 
In this close apartment the entire party had ul- 
timately to endure all the wretchedness of scurvy, 
burning the ropes, spars, and finally the outer 
shell of the brig, for fuel, and yet having to 
limit themselves to a consumption of eighty 
pounds per day. On the 14th of January, Dr. 
Kane congratulated himself that in five more 
days the mid-day sun would be only “ eight de- 
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grees below thé horizon.” “On the’ 9th -of Feb- 
ruary, he wrote in his journal; ** it*is ehough to 
solemnize njen of more joyous temperament than 
ours has been for some months.. We are con- 
tending at odds. with angry forces close around 
us, without one agent or influence within 1800 
miles whose sympathy js on our side.” There 
were no star-observations this winter; the ob- 
servatory had become the mausoleum of the two 
of the party who had succumbed after the ex- 
cursion in the snow-drift. In the beginning of 
March, every man on board was tainted with 
scurvy, and often not more than three were able 
to make exertion in behalf of the rest. On the 
4th of the month, the last remnant of fresh meat 
was doled out, and the invalids began to sink 


eggs per day. On the 6th of August, the party 
finally reached the Danish gettlement of Uper- 
navik, after a prolonged voyage of fifty-two days. 
Five weeks subsequently, they were all safely 
received on board the United States vessels Re- 
lease and Arctic, which had been prosecuting a 
search for the missing party, about the head of 
Baffin Bay, since the beginning of July. 

Dr. Kane’s volumes are illustrated by more 
than 300 engravings and wood-cuts, made from 
his own sketches. Some of the engravings ex- 
press the peculiar characteristics of high arctic 
latitudes very beautifully. The book itself is 
above all common praise, on account of the sim- 
ple, manly, unaffected style in which the narra- 
tive of arduous enterprise and firm endurance 


rapidly. Their lives were only saved by thelis told. It is obviously a faithful record of oc- 
success of a forlorn-hope excursion of Hans to | currences, made by a man who was quite aware 
the remote Esquimaux hunting-station Etah, | that what he had to tell needed no extraneous 





seventy-five miles, away, whither he went in 
search of walrus. With the return of the sun, 
the commander began to busy himself, first with 
attempts to recruit the store of fresh meat,—a 
task in which he was mainly aided by a hunting 





embellishment. There is, however, so much of 
artistic order in the mind of the narrator, that 
the unvarnished record has naturally shaped it- 


self into a work of distinguished excellence upon 
g p 
{ 


literary grounds. The scenes which it describes 


treaty he had concluded with the Esquimaux,— | are so vividly and vigorously brought before the 
and then with preparations for abandoning the | reader, that there are few who sit down to the 
ship. Two whale-boats where fixed upon sledges, | perusal of the narrative but will fancy, before 


and on the 17th of May the march was com- 
menced, the men dragging each boat alternately, 
and making a progress of a mile and a half per 
day. The doctor himself carried forward the 
necessaries for loading the boats, and brought up 


Esquimaux dog-team which he had managed to 
preserve, besides keeping up the supplies along 
the line of march. This team of already well- 
worn dogs carried the doctor and a heavily laden 
sledge backwards and forwards 800 miles during 
the first fortnight after the abandoning of the 
overs mean distance of fifty-seven miles per 
ay. 

The retreating-party were greatly cheered and 
aided in their labors by the countenance of their 
Esquimanx friends, who now brought them daily 
supplies of fresh birds, and occasionally took a 
share in the work. One man alone of the party 
was lost on the route; he died in consequence 
of a hurt experienced by accident. The whale- 
boats were finally launched into the water, and 
loaded, on the 18th of June, after an ice-portage 
of eighty-one miles, accomplished in thirty-one 
days. The boat-parties then made their way, in 
the midst of great difficulties, and often through 
imminent peril. During thirteen days, they were 
beset in the dense pack-ice, interposed between 
the north and south waters of Baffin Bay, and 
moving alternately over ice and through water. 
Twice they escaped destruction very narrowly, 
by taking refuge from gales on cliffs that were 
providentially covered with scurvy-grass, and 
multitudes of the breeding eider-duck. Upon 
one of these oecasions, the men gathered 1200 


| 
| 


the sick men of the party, by the help of a small | 





they rise from the engrossing occupation, their 
own flesh paralyzed by the cold 100 degrees 
greater than frost, and their blood scurvy-filled 
by the four months’ sunlessness. Itis only just 
also to remark, that there is unmistakable evid- 
ence in the pages of this interesting book that 


| the doctor was no less eminently gifted for the 


duties of his command than he has been happy 
in his relation of its history. Every step in his 
arduous path seems to have been taken only after 
the exercise of deliberately matured forethought. 
A few illustrations must be gleaned from the 
many that are scattered through the pages of 
his journal, to direct attention to this honorable 
characteristic. When the doctor had formed his 
own resolution to remain by the brig through the 
second winter, he made the following entry, 
under the date of August 22: ‘T shall call the 
officers and crew together, and make known to 
them very fully how things look, and what haz- 
ards must attend such an effort as has been pro- 
posed among them. They shall have my views 
unequivocally expressed. I willthen give them 
twenty-four hours to deliberate ; and at the end 
of that time, all who determine to go shall say 
so in writing, with a full exposition of the cir- 
cumstances of the case. They shall have the 
best outfit I can give, an abundant share of our 
remnant stores, and my good-by blessing.” On 
the 6th of April, the Esquimaux auxiliary, Hans, 
was gone to Ktah with a sledge, to seck a supply 
of walrus-meat, when one of the men deserted 
from the ship, and, the commander suspected, 
with some sinister design upon Hans and the 
sledge. He then wrote: ‘Clearly, duty to this 
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And in-the deep valley of death would I trace 

Some trail that still lives of my perishing race. 

How often in slumber, the spirit of dreams 

Has stole from my senses earth’s harrowing scenes, 

And bore me unscathed where the sports of my bafd 

Go up to the sky from the shadowy land. 

Why has the Great Spirit thus lengthened my stay ? 

Humanity’s claims have all vanished away. 

My sky is o’erclouded, and vapors of wrath 

In threat’ning shadows hang over my path. 

Oh ! yes, let me part—something speaks m my breast; 

Something whispers, the worn and the weary shall 
rest. 

Something tells of a land where the undying flowers 

Of friendship still bloom in the midst of her bowers. 

Some vision of fancy portrays the green glades,— 

My heart filled with rapture would taste of its shades; 

Would bask in its sunlight, would bathe in its streams 

And live in the land of its long cherished dreams. 


Ricuarp Burke. 


poor boy calls me to seek him, and clearly, duty 
to these dependent men calls me to stay. Long 
and uncomfortably have I pondered over these 
opposing calls, but at last have come to a deter- 
mination. Hans was faithful to me: the danger 
to him is imminent, the danger to those left be- 
hind only contingent upon my failure to return. 
With earnest trust in that same Supervising 
Agency which has so often before, in graver 
straits, interfered to protect and carry me 
through, [ have resolved to go after Hans.” The 
Esquimaux lad was proof both against the vio- 
lence and the seduction of the deserter. The 
commander found him invalided, but safe, at 
Etah. Hans, however, did not return to Fisker- 
naes with the expedition. His fate is involved 
in romance. Venus Victrix has a representative 
even in frost-land. The reader must go to the 
pages of Dr. Kane to know what became of 
Hans. 

When the preparations for the final escape 
were under consideration, the following record 
was made in the doctor’s journal: “ Whatever 
of executive ability I have picked up during this 
brain-and-body wearying cruise, warns me 
against immature preparation or vacillating pur- 
poses. I must have an exact discipline, a rigid 
routine, and a perfectly thought-out organization. 
For the past six weeks I have, in the intervals 
between my duties to the sick and the ship, ar- 
ranged the schedule of our future course ; much 
of it is already under way. My journal shows 
what I have done, but what there is to do is ap- 
palling.” Appalling as it was, the heroic man 
who had to look the necessity in the face was 
equal to the position. There can be no doubt 
that it was ‘ the exact discipline, the rigid rou- 
tine, and the perfectly thought-out organization,” 
which restored the sixteen survivors of the ex- 
pedition to civilization and their homes. 


















THE CATARACT AND THE STREAMLET ; OR, 
POWER AND GENTLENESS. 


BY BERNARD BARTON. 


Nosre the mountain stream, 

Bursting in granduer from its vantage ground : 
Glory is in its gleam 

Of brightness—thunder in its deafening sound. 


Mark how its foaming spray, 

Tinged by the sunbeams with reflected dyes, 
Mimics the bow of day 

Arching in majesty the vaulted skies ; — 


Thence, in a summer shower, 

Steeping the rocks around : — O, tell me where 
Could majesty and power 

Be clothed in forms more beautifully fair ? 
Yet lovelier, in my view, 

The streamlet, flowing silently serene, 
Traced by the brighter hue 

And livelier growth it gives, itself unseen! 
It flows through flowery meads, 

Gladdening the herds which on its margin browse ? 
Its quiet beauty feeds 

The alders that o’ershade it with their boughs. 
Gently it murmurs by 

The village churchyard, in low, plaintive tone, 
A dirge-like melody 

For worth and beauty modest as its own. 
More gayly now it sweeps 

By the small school-house in the sunshine bright. 
And o’er the pebbles leaps, 

Like happy hearts by holiday made light. 
May not its course express, 

In characters which they who run may read, 
The charms of gentleness, 

Were but its still small voice allowed to plead ? 
What are the trophies gained 

By power alone, with all its noise and strife, 
To that meek wreath, unstained, 

Won by the charities that gladden life ? 
Niagara’s streams might fail, 

And human happiness be undisturbed ; 
But Egypt would turn pale 

Were her still Nile’s o’erflowing bounty curbed. 





MUSINGS OF THE INDIAN. 


The Indian; where is he? say, where does he dwell ? 

The mounds of the valley no longer can tell. 

The plow and the spade have uprooted the ground, 

Depositing his ashes beneath the green mound. 

Pale mortal, thy hands have been stained with his 
blood; 

Thy temples are reared where his cabin once stood. 

The works of his hand and the fruits of his toil, 

Are claimed by thy laws as the conquerer’s spoil 

Thou wouldst grasp at creation; thy missiles of power 

Have spread unrestrained to the forester’s bower. 

Thy march is unbounded from mountain to vale,— 

The blood of the Indian has darkened thy trail ; 

The flood of ambition, propelled by thy will, 

Resistless has swept over valley and hill ; 

And like a wild torrent no power can command, 

Bares onward some wreck of my perishing band; 

Though I *ve stood in the blast, and I’ve braved the 
wild storm, 

No shield have I now for my perishing form. 

The tempest still howls, and the spirit of life, 

In weariness turns from the spirit of strife. 

Why should I thus linger !—earth has no more claims; 

1 fain would depart from her desolate plains ; 





SAGACITY OF DOGS. , 

Among the many curious, yet well authenti- 
cated anecdotes, illustrating the wonderful sa- 
gacity or reasoning powers of the canine race, 
the following deserves a place. A large New 
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Foundland dog belonged to the captain of a ship 
engaged in the trade between Nova Scotia and 
Greenock. On one occasion, the captain brought 
from Halifax a beautiful cat, which formed a par- 
ticular acquaintance with Rover: and these two 
animals, of such different natures, were almost in- 
separable during the passage.—QOn arriving at 
Greenock, the cat was presented by the captain 
to a lady of his acquaintance, who resided nearly 
half a mile from the quay, in whose family she 
remained for several weeks, and was occasionally 
visited by her friend and fellow-passenger, Rover, 
who seemed not a little displeased at the separa- 
tion which had taken place between them. On 
the day, however, when the ship was to leave the 
port for another voyage, the usual bustle on board 
gave Rover a hint of what was going on, and he 
decided on his course of conduct without delay. 
He jumped on shore, made his last visit to puss, 
seized her in his teeth, much to her astonishment, 
and carried her thro’ the streets to the quay, just 
as the ship was about hauling off. He made a 
spring, cleared the gunwale, and fairly shipped 
his feline friend in good orderand well-condi- 
tioned, in and upon the good ship Nancy, of 
Greenock ; and then ran to his master, wagging 
his tail, as if entreating that she might remain on 
board. 





THE GRAVES OF THOSE WE LOVE. 

The grave is the ordeal of true affection. It 
is there the divine passion of the soul manifests 
its superiority to the instinctive impulse of mere 
animal attachment. The latter must be continu- 
ally refreshed and kept alive by the presence of 
its object, but the love that is seated in the soul 
can live in long remembrance. The mere incli- 
nation of sense, languishing and declining with 
the charms which create them, turns with shud- 
dering and disgust from the dismal precincts of 
the tomb; but it is thence that truly spiritual 
affection rises purified from every sensual desire, 
and returns, like a holy flame, to illumine and 
sanctify the heart of the survivor. 

The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow 
from which we refuse to be divorced. Every other 
wound we seek to heal—every other affliction 
to forget ; but this wound we consider it a duty to 
keep open—this affliction we cherish and brood 
over in solitude. Where is the child that would 
willingly forget the infant that perished like a 
blossom from her arms, though every recollection 
isapang? Where is the mother who would wil- 
lingly forget the most tender of parents, though 
to remember would be but to lament? Who, even 
in the hour of agony, would forget the friend over 
whom he mourns? Who, even when the tomb is 
closing upon the remains of her he most loved, when 
he feels his heart, as it were, crushed in the closing 
of its portals, would accept of consolation that 
must be bought by forgetfulness? 

No, the love which survives the tomb is one 
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of the noblest attributes of the soul. If it has 
woes, it has likewise its delights; and when the 
overwhelming burst of grief is calmed into the 
gentle tear of recollection—when the sudden an- 
guish and the convulsive agony over the present 
ruins of all that we most loved, is softened away, 
into pensive meditations on all that it was in the 
days of its loveliness—who would root out such 
a sorrow from the heart? Though it may some- 
times throw a passing cloud over the bright hour 
of gayety, or spread a deeper sadness over the 
hour of gloom, yet who would exchange it even 
for the song of pleasure or the burst of revelry ? 
No, there is a voice from the tomb sweeter than 
song. There isa remembrance of the dead to 
which we turn, even from the charms of the liv- 
ing. Oh the grave! the grave! It buries every 
error—covers every defect—extinguishes every 
resentment! From its peaceful bosom springs 
now but fond regrets and tender recollections. 
Who can look down upon the grave even of an 
enemy, and not feel a compunctious throb, that 
he had ever warred with the bandful of earth 
that lies mouldering before him. But the grave 
of those we loved—whata place of meditations ! 
There it is that we call up in long review the 
whole history of virtue and gentleness, and the 
thousand endearments lavished upon us almost 
unheeded in the daily intercourse of intimacy— 
there‘it is that we dwell upon the tenderness, the 
solemn, awful tenderness of the parting scene— 
the bed of death—with all its stifled griefs, its 
noiseless attendance, its mute, watchful, assidu- 
ities. The last testimonies of expiring love ! the 
feeble, fluttering, thrilling oh ! how thrilling— 
the pressure of the hand ! the last fond look of the 
glazing eye turning upon us even from the thresh- 
old of existence! the faint, faltering accents, 
struggling in death, to give one more assurance 
| of affection. Ay, go to the grave of buried love 


and meditate! there settle the account with thy 


iT 


conscience for every past benefit unrequited, every 
past endearment unregarded, of that departed 
being who ‘can never—never—return to be 
soothed by thy contrition. 

If thou art a child, and hast ever added a sor- 
row to the soul, or a furrow to the silvered brow 
of an affectionate parent—if thou art a husband, 
and hast ever caused the fond bosom that 
ventured its whole happiness in thy arms, to 
doubt one moment of thy kindness or thy truth 
—if thou art a friend, and hast ever wronged 
in thought, or word or deed, the spirit that 
generously confided in thee—if thou art a lover, 
and hast ever given one unmerited pang to that 
true heart which now lies cold and still beneath 
thy feet, then be sure that every unkind look, 
every upgracious word, every ungentle action, 
will come thronging back upon thy memory, and 
knocking dolefully at thy soul—then be sure that 
thou wilt lie down sorrowing and repentant on the 
grave, and utter the unheard groan, and pour the 
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unavailing tear—more deep, more bitter, because | of the birds called robins, thrushes, linnets, spar- 
unhesy | ond unavailing. Then weave the chap-| rows, blue-birds, bobolinks, yellow-birds, wood- 
let of fswers, and strew the beauties of nature peckers, or warblers ; or shall, within the respec- 
about the grave; console thy broken spirit, ifthou | tive times, aforesaid, sell, buy, or have in his 
canst, with these tender yet futile tributes of possession, any of the said birds, taken or killed, 
regret, but take warning by the bitterness of this, | whether in this Commonwelth, or elsewhere, he 
thy contrite affliction over the doad, and hence- | shall forfeit for every such partridge, quail, or 
iorth be more faithful and affectionate in the dis- | wood-cock, the sum of five dollars; and for every 


charge of thy duties to the living Wake 





SPARE THE BIRDS. 

Boys, Jet the birds alone! Watch them, study | 
them, love them, and protect them, but do not 
seek amusement in slaughtering these beauti-| 
ful tenants of the groves. Do you ask why? 
Because— 

1. They have a right to live. 
these joyous birds, and without whose notice a 
sparrow falls not to the ground, doubtless made | 
them to live and to enjoy life—not to be ruth- | 
lessly torn to pieces by powder and shot, for the | 
amusement of idle boys. | 

2. Alive, they contribute largely to the general 
stock of happiness; but dead, they are of no use 
toanybody. By their gay plumage, their elegant | 
forms, their graceful flights, their sociable chirp- 
ings, and their sweet songs, they fill the woods | 
and fields with gladness, and make the solitary | 
places rejoice. What would summer be, were | 
there no birds? 

8. They are entitled to protection, on the score 
of their usefulness. The occasional depredations | 


He who created | 








such robin, thrush, linnet, sparrow, blue-bird, 
bebolink, yellow-bird, wood-pecker, or warbler, 
the sum of two dollars, to be recovered by a com- 
plaint before any Justice of the Peace.—W. Z. 
Farmer. 





THE NILE. 

For many an hour have I stood upon the city- 
crowning citadel of Cairo, and gazed unweariedly 
on the scene of matchless beauty and wonder that 
lay stretched beneath my view—cities and ruins 
of cities, palm-forests and green savannas, gar- 
dens, and palaces, and groves of olive. On one 
side, the boundless desert, with its pyramids ; on 
the other, the land of Goshen, with its luxuriant 
plains, stretching far away to the horizon. Yet 
this is an exotic land! That river, winding like 
a serpent through its paradise, has brought it 
from far regions, unknown toman. Thaf strange 
and richly-varied panorama has had a long voyage 
of it! Those quiet plains have tumbled down the 
cataracts ; those demure gardens have flirted with 
the Isle of Flowers, five hundred miles away; 
and those very pyramids have floated down the 


they make upon the farmer’s fields and trees, are | waves of the Nile. In short, to speak chemically, 
the merest peccadillos, compared with the untir- | that river is a solution of Kthiopia’s, richest 


ing service they render, in the destruction of, 
noxious insects. It is estimated that one swallow | 


will destroy nine hundred insects in one day. | 


regions, and that vast country is merely a precipi- 
tate. 
The sources of the Nile are as much involved 


The alarming increase of the insect plagues, of | in mystery as every thing else connected with this 


late years, calls loudly for the protection of the | 
birds. | 


4. The shooting of harmless little birds isa 


strange country. Thestatae, under which it was 
represented, was carved out of black marble, to 
denote its Ethiopian origin, but crowned with 


cruel, hardening and despicable amusement. It | thorns, tosymbolize the difficulty of approaching 
is dcubly mean when followed, early in the sum- | its fountain-head. 1t reposed appropriately on a 


mer, before, or during the breeding season. 

5. It is a dangerous amusement. 
said, by one who has paid much attention to the 
subject, that ‘‘more persons fall, by their own 
hand, and by the hands of their sporting com- 
panions, while engaged in this wicked and cruel 
sport, than are executed for murder, or than 
fell beneath the bolts of the lightning of the 
thunder.” ; 

6. It is unlawful to shoot birds at this season 
of the year. The following statate is now in force 
in Massachusetts : 


It has been | crocodiles disported at its feet. 


sphinx, the type of enigmas; and dolphins and 
The pursuit has 
baffled the scrutiny and self-devotion of modern 
enterprise as effectually as it did the inquisitive- 
ness of ancient despots, and the theories of an- 
cient philosophers. I have conversed with slave- 
dealers who were familar with Abyssinia, as far 
as the Galla country, and still their information 
was bounded by the vague word south—still from 
the south gushed the great river. 

From the junction of the Tascaze or Astaboras 
the Nile runs a course of upwards of twelve hun- 


“If any person shall, between the first day of | dred miles, to the sea, without one tributary 


March and the first day of September, take, kill, 
or destroy, any of the birds called partridges, or 
quails ; or shall, between the first day of March 
and the fourth day of July, take, kill or destroy 
any of the birds called woodcocks; or shall, at 
any season of the year, take, kill or destroy, any 





stream. During this career, it is exposed to the 
evaporation of a burning sun, drawn off into a 
thousand canals, absorbed by porous and thirsty 
banks, drunk by every living thing, from the 
crocodile to the pasha, from the papyrus to the 
palm-tree; and yet, strange to say, it seems to 
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ar into the sea a wider stream than it displays 
ween the cataracts a thousand miles away. 

The Nile is all’ in all to the Egyptian ; if it 
withheld its.waters for a week, his country would 
become a desert. It waters and enriches his 
' fields, it supplies his harvest, and then carries off 
its produce to the sea. He drinks of it ; he fishes 
in it; he travels on it. It is his slave, and used 
to be his god. Egyptian mythology recognized 
‘in it the Creative Principle, and, very poetically, 
engaged it in eternal war with the desert, under 
the name of Typhon, or the destructive principle. 

The Arab looks upon all men as aliens who 

- were not fortunate enough to be born beside 
the Nile; and the traveller is soon talked into a 
belief that it affords the most delicious water in 
the world. Shiploads of it are annually sent to 
Constantinople, where it is in great request. 

The natives dignify their beloved river with the 
title of “El Bahr,” the sea, and pass one third 
of their lives in watching the flow, and the re- 
mainder in watching the ebb, of its mighty tide. 
The inundation begins in May, attains its full 
height in August, and thenceforth diminishes 
until freshly swollen the following year. 

The stream is economized within its channel 
until it reaches Egypt, when it spreads abroad 
over the vast valley. Then it is that the country 
presents the most striking of its Protean aspect: 
it becomes an archipelago, studded with green 
islands, and bounded only by the chain of the 
Libyan Hills and the purple range of the Mokat- 
tan Mountains. 
village, or an.antique temple, and shadowy with 
palm-trees, or acacia groves. Every city becomes 
a Venice, and the bazaars display their richest 
and gayest cloths and tapestries to the illumina- 
tions that are reflected from the streaming streets. 
The earth is sheltered from the burning sun, 
under the cool, bright veil of water; the labor of 

. the husbandman is suspended : it is the season of 
universal festivity. Boatmen alone are busy; but 
it would seem to be pleasant business; for the 
sound of music is never silent beneath those 
large, white, wing-like sails, that now glitter in 
the moonlight, and now gleam ruddily, reflecting 
the fragrant watchfires @n the deck. ‘ 

In one place, you come upon a floating fair, 
held in boats, flushed with painted lanterns, and 
fluttering with gay flags. In another, a bridal 
procession is gliding by, ‘as her friends convey 
some bride, with mirth and music, to her bride- 
groom. Qn one island you find a shawled and 
turbaned group of bearded men, smoking their 
chibouques and sipping coffee; and on another a 
merry band of Arab girls is dancing ‘to the music 
of: their own wild-song. ; 

A great part'ef this picture is of rare occur- 
rence, however, the inundation seldom rising to 
a height greater than what is necessary for pur- 

of irrigation, and’ presenting, alas! rather 


the appearance of a swamp than of an archipelago. | 


Every island is crowned with a 
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A BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT. 

Life. bears us on like a stream ofa mighty 
river. Our boat at first glides down the narrow 
channel—through the playful murmurings of the 
little brook and the winding of ‘the grassy bor- 
ders. The trees shed their blossoms over young 
heads, the flowers on the brink secmed to offér 
themselves to our young hands; we are happy in 
hope, and we grasp eagerly at the beauties around 
us ; but the stream hurriés on, and still our hands 
are empty. Our course in youth and manhood 
is along a wilder and deeper flood, amid objects 
more striking and magnificent. We are ani- 
mated at the moving pictures of enjoyment and 
industry passing round us; we are excited at 
some short lived dissappointment. The stream 
bears us on, and our joys and griefs are alike left 
behind us. We may be shipwrecked—we ean- 
not be delayed; whether roéagh or smooth, the 
river hastens to its home, till the roar of the 
ocean is in our ears and the tossing of the waves 
is benéath our feet, and the land lessens from our 
eyes, and the floods are lifted up around us, and 
and we take our leave of earth and its’ inhabi- 
tants, until of our farther voyage there is no 
witness save the Infinite and Etérnal.Heber. 

PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour ayy Mgat.—The market for Flour is steady. 
Good is offered at $6 25 a 6 37. Sales of better brands 
for home consumption at $6 25 a 6 50, and extra and 
fancy brands at $660 a 776. There is very liitle 


export demant. Rye Flour is worth $3 75 per barrel. 
Corn Meal dull, at $3 38 per bbl, Brandywine, $3 44. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer session of this Institution on 
the 1st 2d day in the 5th mo. next. Lectures will be 
delivered on various subjects, by the teacher. Also, 
on Anatomy and Physiology, by a medical practition- 
| er; the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; 
| the latter by plates adapted to the purpose. 
Tsrms; 65 dollars for 20 weeks. No extra charge 
except for the Latin language, which will be 5 dollars. 
| For Circulars, including references, and further par- 
ticulars, address 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester co., Pa. 
3d mo. 14, 1857. 


YBERRY !BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS- 

The fourth session of this school, taught by Jane 
Hrxizorn and Sisters, will commence on the 1st Second 
day in the Fifth month, and continue twenty weeks. 
The usual branches of a liberal English Education will 
be taught. 

Terms: 9 $60 per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, the Dther.half at the end of the term. For 
Circulars, containing particulars, address, 

JANE HILLBORN, Byberry P. O., Pa. 
3d mo. 14, 1857.—8t. 

1 ENESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS —The Spring Term of this School will 
commence on the 2d of 3d mo. next, and continue 
fourteen weeks. ' 

Turms.—$42 per térm for'tuition, board and wash- 
ing, fuel, pens and’ inks, for particulars address the 
Prineipal for a circular. 

STEPHEN COX, Principal. 
Scottsville P. O., Monrdé Co., N. Y. 











